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782 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

author touches with appreciation upon nearly every phase of New Zealand 
life, expressing himself in dear and lively phrases not too carefully 
stripped of the harmless exaggeration of ordinary speech, and in arriving 
at conclusions regarding important matters he displays a statesman-like 
caution. His book is neither a collection of irresponsible impressions nor 
a dry summary of statistics, but a true interpretation. 



Political and Liteeart Essays. By The Earl ov Cromer. Macmillan 
& Company, Limited. London : 1913. 

The brief periodical essays collected in this volume afford little scope 
for that full and detailed exposition of political doctrine or administra- 
tive method for which we commonly read the writings of a statesman, 
and in dealing with literary matters the Earl of Cromer seems to shun 
rather than to seek a reputation for marked originality. But his succinct 
pronouncements upon political topics have weight as the concentrated re- 
sults of much thought and experience, and however humbly he may de- 
scribe himself as dabbling in literature at the close of an active political 
career, the qualities of mellow appreciation and sound judgment which 
pervade his literary comments are better than the more showy kinds of 
excellence. It is in those passages of his book which deal with the govern- 
ment of subject races that most philosophy is to be found. Here a thought 
often emphasized is the essential difference of mentality and the corre- 
sponding differences of interest that obtain between the Oriental and his 
Occidental brother. The Englishman, despite his " commendable asym- 
metry of mind " as compared with the Continental races, is liable to make 
serious mistakes in dealing with the native of Asia, who simply isn't logical, 
in the European sense, at all. Great caution, therefore, is evidently advis- 
able in the introduction of English political institutions among Asiatics. 
" A freely elected Egyptian Parliament, supposing such a thing to be pos- 
sible, would not improbably legislate for the protection of the slave-owner, 
if not the slave-dealer, and no assurance can be felt that the electors of 
Rajputana, if they had their own way, would not re-establish suttee." 
Loyalty based upon a similarity of ideals is, accordingly, not to be looked 
for, but a sort of makeshift loyalty springing from a recognition of the 
blessings conferred by peace and prosperity is always attainable. That 
reforms should be instituted slowly while the egotism of commerce is at 
the same time kept within due bounds seems obviously the right policy. 
Such, at least, is the view of a convinced but moderate imperialist, such 
as the Earl of Cromer professes himself to be. "Written for the most part 
for the purpose of guiding public opinion with respect to English po- 
litical questions, many of these essays have in them rather little that is 
of direct concern to Americans, though the author's views of subject 
races may be thought to have some bearing on our policy toward the 
Philippines, and the fact that he is inclined to distrust the reality of 
republicanism in China is not without its significance for us. His literary 
essays are altogether enjoyable. In the one, entitled " Translation and 
Paraphrase," he gives a collection of citations, illustrating both methods, 
such as will delight the connoisseur in these matters. He speaks soundly 
and reassuringly of the future of the classics, and his discussion of 
popular, naval, and military songs is full of literary and human interest. 



